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Higher Education Faculty Requirements in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences, 1952-1970 


By J. F. WELLEMEYER, JR. and PAULINE A. LERNER 


American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. 


IiGHER EDUCATION in the United States is 
rapidly approaching a critical personnel prob- 
lem. This problem arises from two factors: first, 
that a substantial proportion of the population 
of college age will expect to attend college; and 
second, that this age group will be greatly in- 
creased as a result of the remarkable rise in the 
number of births which occurred between 1940 
and 1947, In 1933 only 2.3 million live births 
were recorded in the United States; in 1940 the 
figure had increased to 2.6 million; and by 1947 
it had risen to 3.8 million. It is obvious that, 
unless the proportion of those of college age 
attending college falls sharply, a major increase 
in college enrollments is inevitable. 

Current developments in the elementary 
schools should provide adequate warning of the 
In 1946 


somewhat fewer than 20 million pupils were en 


urgency of this problem of expansion 


rolled in elementary schools. By 1952 enroll- 
ment had exceeded 23 million, and by 1960 it will 
The National 


Kducation Association calls attention annually 


expand to more than 29 million. 


to the critical shortage of adequately trained 
elementary-school teachers. The continuing rise 
in enrollments makes that problem begin to look 
The 
beginning to be affected, 

In the early 1900’s only about 250,000 stu- 


dents were enrolled in colleges, some four per 


chronic. secondary schools are only just 


cent of the portion of the total population aged 
18 through 21. By the fall of 1939 the number 
of students had risen to 1,500,000, about 16 per 
The highest fall 
enrollment to date was reached in 1949, when, it 


Iligher Edueation 
raecy’’ (Wash 
1947), Vol 


cent of the same age group.! 


1 President’s Commission = on 
‘*Higher Edueation for American Demo 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 


1, Pe od 





was estimated, there were 2,457,000 in colleges.? 
This peak included the veterans of World War 
Ii, many undoubtedly older than the normal 
college age, who had had to defer their education. 

The 
found itself unprepared to provide adequately 
trained teachers to handle the increases in en- 
rollments which occurred after World War II. 


American higher educational system 


This unpreparedness may be excused in part by 
the sharp decline in graduate enrollments during 
the war and by the fact that G.I. enrollments 
exceeded all expectations. The impending rise, 
however, is certainly predictable in general 
terms, although there may be uncertainties about 
details of the estimates. Institutions should be- 
gin their planning now. The length of time 
required to train a college teach r makes it im- 
perative that the first order of business be the 
training of an adequate staff. 

From the point of view of the humanities the 
planning should be more than quantitative. The 
growth of specialized training in science and ap- 
plied science during the early decades in this 
century was so rapid that as early as 20 years 
ago many scholars and administrators had begun 
to feel that many college graduates were inade- 
quately trained in the humanities. Today most 
college administrators, including those in techni- 
eal institutions, are keenly aware of this defi- 
ciency, and some programs have been started to 
insure that even the technically trained specialist 
is at least introduced to the humanities. More- 
over, more and more leaders in society at large 
have come to recognize the value of liberal arts 
training in many fields of employment where de- 
tailed specialized knowledge is not required. 
The surprising number of financial contributions 
by industrial and business firms to liberal arts 
colleges in the last few years is a tangible ex- 
pression of this interest. There is, in addition, 
a growing public consciousness that those aspects 
of our lives which involve other peoples and 
other nations have not been receiving sufficient 
attention. 

If colleges and universities are to meet the 


growing demands of society for more human- 
istic training, the increase in the number of 
teachers in these fields should be greater than 


that for the faculty at large. Moreover, the 


2 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, ‘‘ Fall 


Enrollment in Higher Education,’’ Cir. No. 359 (Wash 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office). 
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newer kinds of courses, such as those involving 
interdisciplinary subject matter, undoubtedly 
demand specialized training for the teachers. 
Teachers and administrators planning for the 
forthcoming increase should begin by consid- 
ering the kind of educational experience the new 
generation of students ought to have. From 
this study, the qualitative as well as the quanti- 
tative requirements for the new teachers can be 
stated. Needed staff should be acquired in ad- 
vance of the increase since, as we shall see, the 
graduate schools will have great difficulty in 
producing enough well-trained teachers if train- 
ing is delayed until the enrollment increase is 
upon us. 

The following pages give the details of the 
national problem. The analysis is designed to 
serve as a guide for planning by individual insti- 
tutions and by such national organizations as the 
American Council of Learned Societies. It 
should be emphasized that this discussion does 
not involve the pros and cons of the question, 
‘*Who should go to college?’’ It is assumed that 
approximately the same pattern of judgments 
which we as a society are now making will con- 
tinue. The estimates of future enrollments in 
the nation’s colleges and universities and the 
consequent requirements for teaching staff that 
will develop as a result of these enrollments are 
primarily a reflection of population changes. It 
is our purpose to estimate forthcoming faculty 
requirements in the humanities and the social 
sciences. 

Population.—The birth rate which had fallen 
to a low level during the thirties began to rise 
again during the decade of the forties. In 1933 
the number of live births was only 2,307,000:° a 
rate of live births of 18.4 per thousand of the 
population. For the remainder of the decade of 
the thirties the birth rate fluctuated around 19 
per thousand, then began to rise fairly steadily 
and reached a high point in 1947, when the rate 
was 26.6. In that year there were 3,817,000 
live births, a number exceeded only in 1951 
when, it is estimated, there were 3,833,000 live 
births. The increased population brought the 
percentage down to 25.1 per thousand. Thus, 
though there has been a leveling off in the birth 

8 Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, Na 
tional Office of Vital Statistics, ‘‘ Births and Birth Rates 


in the Entire United States, 1909-1948,’’ Vol. 33, No. 8 
(September 29, 1950), p. 141. 
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rate since 1947, the number of births has con- 
tinued to rise as shown in the table below. 


TABLE I 


ESTIMATED BirktTH RATES AND NUMBERS OF LIVE BIRTHS 
U. S., FoR Se_tecTev Years 


Number of 
Live Births 
(In Thousands) 


Pirth Rate 


Year (Per Thousand) 


1930 
19:3 
1936 
1940 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948S 
1949 
1950 
1951 

1952 


* Estimated. 


Regardless of future birth rates, the children 
already born are now swelling the elementary 
schools and will continue to increase enrollments 
there for the next several years; they are the 
ones for whom the colleges will have to plan 
during the decade of the 60’s and the early 
70’s. 


in 1970 there will be some 65 per cent more 


The population projections reveal that 


young persons aged 18-21 than there will be in 
1955. The implications of these figures are 
elear: rising enrollments and increasing need 
for teachers at all educational levels for at least 
the next 15 years. 
enrollments and critical teacher shortage are 
already being felt in the elementary schools. 
The expansion in enrollments in high schools 
and their increased requirements for teachers 
will soon be hard upon us. 

College and university enrollments.—As 
pointed out earlier, both the number and the 
proportion of young people who attend college 
has increased greatly since the turn of the cen- 
tury. Table II, issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education, shows fall enrollment figures for a 
number of years. 
elines in some years attributable to the depres- 


The tremendous increase in 


Though there have been de- 


sion and to military demands, the rise even since 
1929 has been phenomenal. 

The arguments for and against sending more 
and more young people to college are varied and 
complex. 
the merits or shortcomings of these arguments. 


It is not our purpose here to examine 


We can only note that, should there be a con- 
eerted effort on the part of either the government 
or educational institutions themselves to provide 
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college education to a larger segment of the pop- 
ulation, the need for staff and facilities will be 
multiplied many times. This report, however, is 
not directed to an evaluation of who should go 
to college but rather to the probable numbers 
who will attend, assuming no substantial new 
programs and no catastrophic events. 


The increase in enrollment from four per cent 
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TABLE II 
FALL ENROLLMENTS IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HigHer EDUCATION 


Enrollment 


Fall of : (In Thousands) 


of the population, 18-21 years of age, in the 
early 1900’s to nearly 28 per cent in 1950 has 
been a spectacular achievement.* Ilow much 
higher the proportion will rise will depend, of 
course, on many factors. The general economic 
situation, the costs, the social pressures, employ- 


ment opportunities, and the military training 


program all have a bearing on college attend- 


Estimates of the increase in the propor- 
tion Most authorities believe that there 
will be some increase in the next several years 


ance, 
vary. 


In its forthcoming revision of ‘‘ America’s Needs 
and Resources’” the Twentieth Century Fund 
finds that on the basis of past trends the ratio of 
enrollments to the college-age population will 
reach about 28 per cent in 1960, The authors 
add, however, that the long-run enrollment trend 
will be elevated by the many veterans who took 
advantage of G.I. education benefits to go to col 
lege and thus spread the desire for higher educa- 
tion among a larger proportion of the popula 
These same conclusions seem evident in 
Office 


tion. 
the most recent projections of the U. 8. 
of Edueation (July, 1953, unpublished). As 
shown in Table III, the growth in college enroll 
ments is expected by 1960 to exceed substantially 


any previously experienced. 


TABLE III 
ENROLLMENT ESTIMATES 


. Enrollment 
Fall of : (In Thousands) 
1953 
1054 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1 ys 
1959 
1960 


The approximately 730,000 additional enroll- 


ments forecast for 1960 represent an increase of 


#This proportion is inflated by the inclusion of some 
veterans, many of whom were over 21 years of age 
6 To be published in 1954, 
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about one third over 1952 enrollments and of 
some 17 per cent over 1949, the highest enroll- 
ment ever reached. When we realize how much 
the previous enrollment peak, substantially less 
than the anticipated enrollment for 1960, over. 
taxed the college staffs and facilities, we can 
begin to imagine the magnitude of the problems 
to be faced. 

But 1960 is only the wave that precedes th: 
floodtide The population in the age groups 18 
21 will have increased by nearly 214, million be 
tween 1960 and 1965, and by an additional two 
million from 1965 to 1970. With such popula- 
tion increases enrollments will skyrocket to a 
new peak in 1970,® as shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
EsTiMATED FUTURE ENROLLMENTS’ 
(In Thousands) 


Increase from 


Fall of : Enrollments Previous Period 


1952 
1965 
1970 


2148* 

PRR Ta2 
800-900 
600-800 


8700-3800 
1200-4600 


* Actual 
By 1970 there will be roughly twice as many en 
1952. 1960 and 1970 
enrollments may be increased by some 1.4 million 
to 1.7 million, a rise of between 50 and 60 per 


rollments as in Between 


cent.” 


Faculty requirements.—The prospective ex 


pansion in enrollment discussed in the preceding 
sections threatens us with an acute shortage of 


college teachers. This problem is not remote 


Because the training period for college staff is so 
6 The projections were carried only to 1970 becaus« 
those who will enter colleges beyond that date are not 
yet born. 
" 7 The lower figure in the range assumes enrollments of 
30 per cent of the population 18 to 21 in each period: 
the higher figures reflect an increase of one percentage 
point in 1965 and another percentage point in 1970, 

It should be noted that the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics holds a much more conservative view. Their esti 
mates assume a dropping off in enrollments in the next 
few years, rising by 1860 to a figure approximating that 
of 1952 By 1970 their estimate of enrollments is 3.8 
million, about 26 per cent of the population in the 18-21 
age group. The BLS estimate is generally based on : 
straight line extrapolation of past trends in the propor 
tion of the 18-21 group in college, omitting the war years 
hut ineluding the deeade of the thirties. The Office of 
Education estimates cited above were adopted because it 
is felt that the long-term gradual rise in the proportion 
of the relevant age group in college was inhibited by the 

I ion, and the extrapolation tends to magnify the 
understatement. Moreover, fall enrollments in 1952 and 
those in prospect for 1953 are actually increasing some 
what, whereas they should be dropping noticeably if the 
BLS assumptions are to hold, 
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much longer than for teachers at other educa- 
tional levels, it is certainly not too soon to make 
estimates of future needs and to put into opera- 
tion @ program designed to meet them. Disre- 
varding recruitment difficulties, it is far easier 
to increase rapidly the number of elementary 
and secondary school teachers than to enlarge 
available staff for the colleges. Nearly every col- 
ege student can take courses in preparation for 
‘lementary and secondary school teaching as 
part of his curriculum. <A college graduate with 
a first degree can with very little extra training 
become eligible to teach elementary or high 
Not so the future college faculty mem 


ber. His training and apprenticeship extend 


school. 
many years beyond the bachelor’s degree. Em- 
phasis will, therefore, have to be placed on in 
lucements to persuade the student to go on 
studying to prepare himself for college teaching 
it is of primary importance to persuade admin- 
istrators of the need for increasing their staffs in 
advance. 

The data necessary for making precise esti 
mates of faculty needs by major fields are frag- 
mentary but they can be used as general guides 
The U.S. Office of Education’ series on resident 
instructional staff’? reveals the over-all trends 
In the 
main the figures show that in the past the num 
ber of faculty members generally did not fluc 


of faculty employment for several years. 


tuate exactly with changes in student enroll- 
ment; there has always been a lag. In most years 
when the 
teaching staff did not increase proportionately ; 


enrollments increased, number of 
and contrary-wise, when enrollments declined, 
the number of faculty members did not drop so 
sharply. Yet, 
tendency for enrollments and faculty to main 
tain a certain relationship to one another. For 
example, in the fall of 1929, 1939, and 1949, the 
iumber of fall enrollments per resident instruc 
tional staff member was 12.0, 12.3, and 12.9, re 


in the long run there has been a 


spectively. The ratio dropped markedly during 
the depression to 8.8 and, during the war, to 6.9, 
but it climbed to 13.4 in the high enrollment year 
of 1947. 

Although in the past there have been lags in 
staffing the colleges for the increased enroll- 
> Biennial Survey of Education in the 
50, **Statisties of Higher Edueation: 
jents and Degrees, 1949-50,’’ U.S. 
Chap. 4, Seet. 1, Table VII, p. 12. 

10 Includes both full-time and part-time staff. 
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1948 
44 


Faeult vy, stu 


United States, 


Office of Education, 


ments, plans must be made to prevent such lags, 
and provision should be made for increasing 
teaching staffs in anticipation of the increased 
enrollments. This is especially necessary at this 
time, since the prospect is for ever increasing en- 
The 
graduate schools cannot be expected suddenly to 


rollments from now at least through 1970. 


turn out the required numbers of qualified per- 
sons to meet the future peak enrollments. Only 
by steadily increasing the number of students 
preparing themselves for teaching positions will 
the needs be met. 

In order to examine the number of faculty 
members required for different fields, we have 
used as a bench mark the 1947 data from an un- 
published study by the American Couneil of 
Learned Societies and the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This study was based on 
tabulations from American Universities and Col 
leges,* which provided an estimate of all full 
time faculty members in all institutions of higher 
learning in 1947 of 129,000. The full-time fae 
ulty members of 732 tabu 
lated by departments. 
this kind has been made, 
ulty needs from 1952, but the available data on 
Despite 


institutions’? were 
Since no later study of 


we must project fac- 


teaching staff relate to the year 1947. 
previous trends, as pointed out above, between 
1947 1949 instructional staff in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than enrollments 
For the period between 1949 and 1951 we have 
a clue from other studies of the Office of Educa 
tion.!* The number of full-time faculty mem 
bers in 68 Land-Grant institutions declined by 


and resident 


6.3 per cent at the same time that total national 
If this 


staffing pattern is typical of all institutions, then 


enrollments fell by nearly 14 per cent. 


the number of faculty members did not drop as 
sharply as enrollments between 1947 and 1952 
Thus, by 1952 it is estimated that the number of 
faculty members was not greatly changed from 
the number that existed in 1947. 


For estimated faculty requirements beyond 


1952 the ratio of full-time faculty members to 


11 Edited by A. J. Brumbaugh for the American Coun 
cil on Edueation, Washington, D. C., 1948 

12 The 129,000 full-time faculty members eannot be 
compared with of the Office of Educ ation, since 
the des nart-time ata’ memb. 


latter ine 
13° Paenlty Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges and Uni 
°F p Security 


versities, 194! ), Circular No, 283 


‘} 


re wera 
‘aculty Salaries in 


951—52,’’ Cireu 
fice of Educa 
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enrollment in 1947 was applied to projected en- 
rollments for subsequent years. This does not 
assume, of course, that the ratio existing in 1947 

‘as the optimum or even adequate, nor does this 
method of calculation make any allowance for 
shifts in this ratio. What we are saying, in ef- 
fect, is that, if the relation between number of 
students and faculty is not to deteriorate, there 
will be need for thousands of new faculty. It is 
desirable that the ratio of faculty to students 
should not fall below that of 1947. 

The following table shows indexes of enroll- 
ment for selected years, the total teaching staff 
needed, and the additional staff required over 
those employed full-time in 1952. 


TABLE V 


Total 
Addi Faculty 
tional Required 

Vaculty in 

Needed Humant 
ties and 

Social 
Sciences 


Total 
Teaching 
Faculty 
Required 


Indexes 
Fall of of Enroll- 
Year 


ment 
(1947 = 100) 


51,100 
62,400 
80.400 
83,100 
93,500 
99.800 


1952 130,000 
158,900 


204.700 


28.900 
74.700 
81,400 
108,000 
123,900 


1965 11M 
1970 1.4 
1970 Hi 


228,000 
253,900 


14 As stated above, two sets of estimates were made. 
Those marked ‘‘L’’ represent the index based on enroll 
ments of 30 per cent of the age group 18-21. Those 
marked ‘‘]H1’’ are based on 31 per cent and 32 per cent 
of the age group 18-21 for 1965 and 1970 respectively. 

The heavy burden that will confront the col- 
leges is already evident. By 1970 the teaching 
staff will have to be nearly twice its present size. 
A program to meet these needs cannot be delayed 
since, by 1960, nearly 28,900 new teachers will be 
needed and by 1965 an additional 45,800—52,500 
will be required. 

These needs dwarf any the colleges have had to 
face previously—not excluding those resulting 
from the heavy influx of returning World War 
At that time the colleges had no 
plans—they were con- 


II veterans. 
opportunity to make 
fronted with an immediate problem and there is 
general agreement that they met it with vigor. 
However, the hasty recruitment led to the em- 
ployment of many teachers who would not ordi- 
narily have met the standards of their institu- 
tions. That was inevitable. It need not be in- 
evitable in the future, if adequate measures are 
undertaken now. 

Thus far the discussion has dealt with the 
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over-all needs, but we are here concerned with 
the needs in the humanities and the social sci 
Again our point of departure is the dis- 
tribution that existed in 1947. In that year the 
teachers in humanities and social science depart- 
ments comprised about two fifths of the full-time 
faculty. We assume that they will comprise that 
proportion in each of the future periods, On 
that basis there will have to be in 1960 approxi- 
mately 62,400 members of these departments as 
compared with 51,100 in 1952. By 1965 there 
will be need for a staff of about 80,500-83,100 
and by 1970, between 93,500 and 100,000. 

The following table shows by major field the 
additional new staff needed in each period: 


ences. 


TABLE VI 


Additional Teaching Positions 
Required between Periods 
Indicated 


1952- 


1960 1965-1970 


1960-1965 


Humanities and 
social sciences 11,300 
1,900 
2,400 


18,000-20,700 13,100-19,400 
8,000— 3,500 2,.200- 3,300 
3,800- 4,300 2,800- 4,000 


Foreign languages 
English 
Economics and 

business admin- 

istration 1,800 2,800 200 090— 3,000 
History 800 1,300— 1,500 000- 1,506 
Political science 300 500— 600 400- 500 
sy chology 400 700 800 400- 700 
Philosophy 400 700 800 400- 700 
Sociology and 

anthropology 400 500 600 500- TOC 
Musie 300 2,000— 2,300 500-— 2,200 
Art 700 1,200- 1,400 900— 1,300 
Other humanities 

and social sciences N00 


1,300~— 1,500 000— 1,50 


As pointed out earlier, these are minimum needs 
With any broadening of the groups taking ad- 
vantage of higher education the requirement will 
be proportionately higher. 

In addition to re 
quirements for expansion, there is a steady, an 


Needs for replacements. 


nual requirement for replacement of teachers 
who die, retire, or leave the profession for other 
This number is not accurately known. 
but some rough estimate can be made. The 
Bureau of Labor Statisties has kindly furnished 


reasons. 


(in advance of publication) an age distribution 
of the employed respondents to the recent Na 
tional Registration of the Humanities and Socia) 
This distribution shows that half the 
Although a small group 


Sciences. 
group is over age 41. 
over 65 is still employed, 65 may be taken as the 
If the older half of the 
group, numbering 10,614, retires at an even rate 
over a 24-year period, some 442 new teachers per 
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effective retirement age. 





year would be required, or 2.1 per cent of the 
22,227 respondents. 

The other reasons for leaving the profession 
are not directly measurable even in a crude way, 
but they probably occur in some numbers among 
the younger teachers. 
ber of younger teachers have been unable to 


In recent vears, a num 


achieve permanent connections with academic 
institutions and have gone into other fields, such 
as government, secondary school teaching, and 


private industry. Some younger women may 
leave because of marriage. 
poses, another one or two per cent may be 
allowed for this factor. 
Annual requirements.—lIf 
are added to the estimates given earlier, the total 
requirements in the humanities and the social 


lor estimating pur 
allowances 


these 


sciences are as follows: 


TABLE 


een eae 1960 to 1965 
1952 to 1960 (Low Est.) 
Average Employment 
Replacement Needs 
Expansion Needs 
Total Requirements .. 
Annual Requirements 


56,750 
13,620-18,160 
11,300 
24,920-29,460 

3,100- 3,700 


71.400 
10,710-14,280 
18,000 
28.710—32,280 
5,740- 6,460 

To summarize, we shall need 3,100-3,700 new 
teachers in the humanities and the social sciences 
every year until 1960, if the colleges and uni- 
versities are to be adequately staffed in these de- 
partments at that time. 
replacement needs and enrollment increases from 
1960 to 1965 will require the addition of 5,700- 
7,000 teachers every year. 
to 1965 are met, 5,200-7,000 new teachers an- 


If these needs are met, 


If the requirements 


nually will be needed each year from 1965 to 

1970. 
Supply 

even less information about the oncoming sup- 


considerations.—-There is probably 
ply of new teachers than we have about require 
ments. The advanced graduate student may be 
gin to teach in the institution at which he is 
studying and may take a contract to teach full 
time before he receives his doctoral degree 
Some teachers never complete the requirements 
for the doctorate. 

There have been numerous suggestions about 
the training of college teachers, many of which 
recommend that the doctorate be dropped as a 
requirement. There is, of course, a large group 
of academicians who vigorously defend the pres 


Such discussions should play an 


, 
ent practice. 
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important part in planning for the forthcoming 
increases. At the moment, however, we may 
assume that the number of doctoral degrees con- 
ferred in the humanities and the social sciences 
is a very rough measure of the number of indi- 
viduals who have met the requirements for col- 
lege teaching as these requirements now exist 
It might be added that many of the recommen- 
dations for revising the training of prospective 
college teachers are couched in terms of substi- 
tuting other kinds of intellectual activity for 
the dissertation requirements rather than in 
terms of shortening the training period. 

Table VIII indicates the number of earned 
doctorates conferred during the year 1951-52 in 
a list of fields roughly comparable to the fields 
included in our estimates of requirements. 

It will be noted that higher educational insti- 


vil 


1960 to 1965 
(Iligh Est.) 


1965 to 1970 
(High Eat.) 


1965 to 1970 
(Low Est.) 


RB.9N0 
13,040-17,390 
123.100 
26,140-30,490 


5,230— 6,100 


91,450 
13,720-18,290 
16.700 
30,4°°0-34,990 

6,080- 7,000 


tutions conferred somewhat more than 2,300 doe- 
torates in these fields last year. This may be 
compared with an average annual requirement 
for the period prior to 1960 of 3,100 to 3,700 
The difference is, of course, even more striking in 
relation to the requirements noted for the two 
periods subsequent to 1960. 

By 1970 or 1975 half of the present college fac- 


TABLE VIII 


EKarnep Doctorates CONFERRED, HUMANITIES AND THE 
SociaL Sciences, 1951-1952 


" Number of 
Field I 
reyrees 


Total 

English 

Music and Fine Arts 

Foreign Languages 

Geography ‘ 

Philosophy 

Psychology . 

Anthropology 

Economics 

History ; ; 
Political Science and Internationa! Relations 
Sociology a 
Business and Commerce 

Public Administration 

Social Work ° 

Other Social Sciences . 

Arts (without major) 


15 From Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Cireular No. 360, ‘‘ Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1951-1952.’’ 
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ulties will have reached retirement age and the 
younger half by that time would have been aug- 
mented by a new teaching force of about three 
times their number. These 
guide our oncoming youth during the closing 
decades of the present unhappy century. 
ent faculties and administrators seem disposed 
to stop the neglect of humane fields of the past 


new recruits will 


>res- 


few decades; the authors believe that hopes for a 
better 21st century must rest on a determined 
effort to understand man in action, individually 
and collectively. Although this paper is statis- 
tical and leaves qualitative questions for further 
discussion, it stems from the basic belief that the 
recruitment, selection, and training of the new 


generation of liberal arts teachers must not be 
haphazard, 

The consequences of unplanned staffing will 
undoubtedly be a lowering of selection and train- 
ing standards, or an increase in the ratio of stu- 
dents to teachers or both. Humanistic content in 
the eurricu;sum may be further reduced. 

This is not a plea for indiscriminately urg- 
ing present college students to make careers of 
teaching. We only urge the present need for 
recruiting those who have the intellectual ability 
to teach, and the further need for college admin- 
istrative staffs to make such training possible by 
creating faculty positions in advance of the in- 
creased enrollments. 


REPORT 


American Council on Education 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS thrust forward by a 
greatly expanded population were considered at 
the 36th annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education at Washington, D. C., October 8-9, 
a meeting attended by more than 600 represen- 
tatives of the 143 national and regional organi- 
institutions com- 


zations and 954 educational 


posing the council. ‘‘New Dimensions for Edu- 
cation’’ was the broad theme discussed at two 
general sessions, meetings of six sections and a 
banquet in the Hotel Statler. 

At the opening session, President Eisenhower 
‘fweleomed this educational group to the Na- 
tion’s Capitol.’’ , 
as a university president, he knew ‘‘their dedi- 
.. Under- 


From his ‘‘ very brief period’ 


‘ation to ideals and to high purposes. . 
standing must come about in the world ... that 
will allow people to live together without inter- 
mittent conflict.’’ 
ing, the President strongly favored exchange pro- 


As a way toward understand- 


grams of students and teachers and also of ‘‘as- 
sociations of manufacturers and labor unions.’’ 
Ife was ‘‘delighted to see people trained in the 
processes of education meeting here to exchange 
ideas of how best we may achieve progress among 
all men,—our own people and those with whom 
we must necessarily live in a shrinking world.”’ 

The problems of our own people in respect to 
education because of ‘‘the new tide of children 
now in the grades and in a few short years to 
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reach the colleges’’ were set forth by Dr. Arthur 
S. Adams, president of the council. He declared 
that, to rise to the challenge and to ‘‘give the 
world the leadership for which it is reaching so 
avidly, depends on us as educators. There can 
be no higher or more rewarding responsibility.’’ 

In regard to the schools of the nation, Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, former superintendent of the 
Chicago schools and now Eliot Professor in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, quoted 
the ‘‘ominous note of warning,’’ sounded by the 
late Dr. Lee M. Thurston, that ‘‘this fall the 
United States will be short about 345,000 publie 
Three 
over- 


” 


elementary and secondary classrooms. 
classrooms out of every five will be 
crowded. ’’ 

Professor Hunt deplored current attacks on 
the publie schools. He concluded: 

With all of the problems confronting us, it remains 
that today’s schools are good schools and that they 
are better than the schools of yesterday. The gains 
made by our schools during the last half century are 
unmistakable. 

Today our schools do a more effective job of teach- 
ing the 3 R’s. Today they develop pupils who are 
better equipped to earn a living. Today they invest 
more in our children’s future. Thus, the nation-wide 
average expenditure per school pupil is ten times 
Today they hold 
Today they strive 
to shape school work to the child’s ability and needs. 
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greater today than it was in 1900. 
pupils for a longer period of time. 





foday they utilize such modern devices as motion pic- 
tures, radio, television, and recordings. Today they 
have replaced the little red school-house and other 
inadequate school plants of the past with large, mod 
ern, well-equipped school buildings. Today they pro- 
vide many important special services, largely unknown 
at the turn of the century. Among these are health 
and safety instruction, vocational training, and edu- 
cation for the handicapped. 

Yes, today’s schools are good schools. Solving the 
problems confronting them, however, will make them 
better! 

The third speaker at the October 8 general 
session was Dr. Margaret Clapp, president of 
Wellesley College, who indicated ‘‘ Major Prob- 
lems in Higher Edueation.’’ She summed up 


‘the major problem’’ in asking: ‘‘Is what is 
voing on now the best use of the hour in terms 
of the purpose of the course, of the institution, 
and of the needs and goals of these students?’’ 
She sketched problems of physical plant and 
equipment and particularly the shortage, when 
enrollments jump, of the teacher who is a “*‘ per- 
son of cultivated mind and generous heart who 
knows how to assist youth to understand and be 
part of their world, assist them to develop their 
abilities and principles, assist them to discipline 
their minds and spirits and to learn methods and 
skills that permit achievement.”’ 

During the two days of the ACE meeting, 12 
sectional sessions were held by six groups: ‘‘ The 
Future Pattern of Higher Edueation’’ was dis- 
cussed by Section I, with President J. Hillis 
Miller, University of Florida, as chairman and 
Professor Peter Odegard, University of Cali- 
Ronald Thomp- 
son, registrar, Ohio State University, reported 


fornia (Berkeley), as recorder. 


that ‘‘in a few years each grade in the schools 
in the United States will be increased by approxi- 
that, ‘‘bar- 


’ and 


mately one million children’ 
ring some unprecedented national catastrophe, 
there will be in 1970 approximately twice the 
number of young people of college age in the 


l’nited States than there was ten years ago.”’ 


‘*A central educational investigation service, 
with personnel trained for objective investiga- 
tion of the Smith Act,’’ was proposed by Section 
II following discussion of alternatives to con- 
eressional investigations for dealing with teach- 
ers suspected of subversive activities. The chair- 
man vf the section was Carter Davidson, presi- 
dent of Union College, and the recorder was 
Dana M. Cotton, [larvard University. 

‘** ow dimensions in world understanding’’ 
were analyzed by Section III, with President 
Herman Weils of Indiana University as chair- 
man and Dean E. D. Grizzell, School of Eduea- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, as recorder. 

President Oliver C. Carmichael, University of 
Alabama, was chairman and Dean Ben Euwema, 
Pennsylvania State College, served as reeorder 
of Section IV in considering the relationships of 
general education and professional objectives. 

‘‘New dimensions for the college teacher’’ 
were outlined by Section V, with President 
Albert C. Jacobs, Trinity College, as chairman 
President O. C. 


Georgia, as recorder. 


and Aderhold, University of 


Edueation ‘‘outside the formal school pat- 
tern’’ was charted by Section VI, of which Di 
rector Howard Y. MeClusky, University of 
Michigan, and Me- 


Curdy, National University Extension Associa 


was chairman Charles P. 
tion, was recorder. 

At the business session, ACE officers were 
elected as follows: Chairman, Henry T. Heald, 
chancellor, New York University; First Vice 
Chairman, Clark Kerr, chancellor, University of 
California at Berkeley; Second Vice Chairman, 
Katharine E. McBride, president, Bryn Mawr 
College; Seerctary, Walter EK. Hager, president, 
Wilson Teachers College (Washington, D. C.) ; 
Treasurer, Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice presi- 
dent, American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C 
RAYMOND WALTERS 


University of Cincinnati 


EVENTS 


Education, Pedagogy, and Dr. Bestor 


Two dissenting statements were published 


THE ARTICLE by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., on teacher 
education (ScHoo. Sociery, 
September 19, 1953) has evoked much comment from 


November 14, 1953 


and certification AND 


readers. 
in the issue of October 17. More have been received, 


but the limitations of space will prevent the printing 
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of all of them, aside from the fact that they raise the 
same points. A reasoned reply to Bestor’s charges has 
been offered by the faculty of a well-known school of 
education and will reach print as soon as possible 
after it is received. 

It will suffice to quote the choice characterizations 
of Bestor’s article from letters sent by individuals on 


their own initiafive and by those urged through a 


Intter-writing campaign organized by a director of a 
college of education of a Western state university: 
“a professionally incompetent piece of work” (pro- 
fessor of psychology and education), “name-calling 
types of tirades which cannot be supported by evi- 
dence,” and “obviously prejudiced and unscientific” 
(professors of educational psychology), “sheer, in- 
supportable nonsense . . . vituperative drivel” (dean, 
graduate school), “lacking in intellectual and profes- 
sional integrity” (dean, college of education), “abso- 
lute ignorance of the school situation” (head, depart- 
Almost all protesters voiced a 
Bestor’s right to be heard in 


ment of education). 
vehement denial of 
SCHOOL AND Society. 

At the same time, correspondents wrote in to sup- 
port this magazine’s action in publishing the article, 
even if they disagreed with the Illinois professor’s 
arguments. Evidently the letter-writing campaign to 
throttle the academic critie did not yield a uniform 
response among the educationists; in a number of in- 
stances it backfired. There were also communications 
from responsible sources in the academic world sup- 
porting Dr. Bestor’s views or at least commending 
the publication of the paper as a service. 

The editor’s reaction to Professor Bestor has been 
expressed in his review article, “Criticism and De 
fense of American Edueation” (Scnoo. anp Sociery, 
June 20, 1953, pp. 393-94), and it is unnecessary to 
do other than remind the readers that he has exposed 
the flaws in the historian’s tone and method. However, 
many of Bestor’s arguments have been made by stu- 
dents, teachers in service, professors (including those 
teaching education), and the public. They reflect the 
climate of opinion of a large part of the academic 
community and as such have a right to be made public. 
Bestor, moreover, is a recognized historian whose 
judgments and facts, however incorrect, are shared by 
many influential persons. He is not an enemy of edu 
eation or of democracy, as sometimes alleged. 

The Society for the Advancement of Education and 
the readers of Scuoo. anp Society include not only 
educationists, but also liberal arts professors, profes- 
sionals in several fields, and a variety of other people. 
No educational journal, except possibly the AAUP 
Bulletin, has ever aired Dr. Bestor’s critiques. Dr. 
I. L. Kandel, the editor’s predecessor, accepted the 
article and had it set up in type prior to the incum- 
This is offered as 4 rec- 
ord of the facts, not as an evasion of responsibility. 
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bent’s succession to his office. 


The present editor respected Dr. Kandel’s commit- 
ment, but wishes to make it clear that he had the 
power of “killing” Dr. Bestor’s essay. This power he 
did not choose to exercise. 

To keep the columns of ScHoou anv Socrery closed 
to an article because the editor disagrees with it is to 
tamper with freedom of expression and with academic 
freedom. The editorial policy of this journal has 
been fully outlined in the editorial of October 3. 
Furthermore, like other writers, Bestor indulges in 
opinions, unrestrained generalizations, and 
doubtful facts, and his blueprint may be faulty. It is 
undeniable, however, that the overhauling of the 
teacher-education curriculum is long past due. Edu 
vationists should appreciate the shock value of Bes- 
And let it be repeated that he does not 
stand alone in the colleges and universities. 

Shutting off Bestor’s avenue of expression is not 
the way to reply to his criticism. Objective self 
searching and rational action will do more toward im 
proving teacher education than the stifling of opinion. 
Professional educators and the other academicians 
must practice the art of human relations in dealing 
with common problems. 

A word about pedagogy, the use of which by Bestor 
has led to many objections. Buisson’s Dictionnaire de 
la pédagogie states that pédagogue conveys “le sens 
de homme expert dans |’éducation.”— 


false 


tor’s article. 


tres large... 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE U.S.A. 

THERE WERE 33,671 foreign students from 128 dif 
ferent independent nations, dependent areas, and trust 
territories studying in the United States last year. It 
is the largest total of foreign students ever in the U. S. 
at one time. This is reported in “Education for One 
World,” the census of foreign students published by 
the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York City. Of the 2,720 colleges, univer 
sities, and professional schools polled, 1,149 reported 
at least one foreign student enrolled. Nearly half of 
the students come from 11 countries: Canada, China, 
Colombia, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, India, 
Iran, Japan, Mexico, and the Philippines. Over 20 
per cent are studying liberal arts, languages, litera 
ture, religion, philosophy, and art. Almost as many 
are in the field of engineering. Other fields in order 
of importance are the physical and natural sciences, 
the social sciences medicine, business administration, 
education, and agriculture. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES TO CO-OPERATE 


A PROGRAM of international co-operation in educa 
tion to assist in the rehabilitation of the University 
of the Philippines has been undertaken by Stanford 
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University, it was announced recently by Provost 
Douglas M. Whitaker. A $500,000 contract extending 
over two and a half years has been signed by Presi- 
dent Vidal A. Tan, University of the Philippines, 
and by Lloyd W. Dinkelspiel, president, Stanford 
University board of trustees. 
sored and financed hy the U. 
Agency. 

Under terms of the contract, Stanford University 
will send to Manila annually eight faculty specialists 
for a year each and three administrative consultants 
for shorter periods. They will be appointed from 
various other universities as well as Stanford. The 
University of the Philippines will provide 555,000 
pesos ($277,500) for expenses of the educators and 
their families in Manila. 

The task of the specialists will be to assist the col- 
leges of engineering, education, and business admin- 
istration of the Philippine national institution. This 
assistance will consist primarily of developing cur- 
riculums and teaching methods, including actual teach- 
ing in classes and faculty seminars. 

Personnel of the Stanford University project will 
also assist in selection of books, equipment, and sup- 
plies. Another aim is the development of research 
activity in all sectors of the Philippine economy. 
Stanford’s wide experience in research for industry, 
government, education, and business will be shared 
with the University of the Philippines. 

Co-ordinator of the program is Paul R. Hanna, 


The program is spon 
S. Mutual Security 


professor of education at Stanford, who recently re- 
turned from the Philippines after a year’s service as 
director of education for MSA’s Special Technical 
and Economic Mission. 


NEW GRANT TO THE CENTER FOR 
THE STUDY OF LIBERAL EDU- 
CATION FOR ADULTS 
Tue Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults (Chicago), under the direction of John B. 
Sehwertman, has received for a two-year period a 
new grant of $220,000, from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. The center was established in 1951 and works 
with member institutions of the Association of Uni 

versity Evening Colleges. 

The center’s agenda includes the preparation and 
publication of experimental liberal arts discussion 
programs, projects to improve instruction, seminars 
for faculty members, leadership training for univer- 
sity-level adult education programs, and the promo- 
tion of co-ordination and co-operation between uni- 
versities and other community agencies of adult 
education. 

This grant has been made for the purpose of per 
mitting the center to continue its program of aiding 
evening colleges to become more effective instruments 
for the liberal education of adults. 

The board of directors for the center is under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Robert A. Love of the College of 
the City of New York. 


Notes ad News 


lege are: professors of education, Solon F. Kimball 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Hartwick College (Oneonta, N. Y.) announces the 
following appointments: Gerald Reese, registrar and 
director of admissions; Charles L. Youmans, Jr., as 
sistant professor of psychology; and Ernst Von Korff, 
assistant protessor of German. 


Maurice D. Kilbridge, associate professor of indus 
trial engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago 16), named head, department of industrial 
engineering. 


Mary Lura Sherrill, chairman, department of chem 
istry, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), 
appointed to occupy the Camille and Henry Dreyfus 
Chair in Chemistry, recently established by the Car ille 
and Henry Dreyfus Foundation of New York City. 


Frederick C. Mills, professor of economics and 
statistics, Graduate School of 
University, appointed A. 


Business, Columbia 
Sarton Hepburn Professor 


of Economics. Appointed to the staff of Teachers Col 
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(department of social and philosophical foundations) 
and Leland B. Jacobs (department of curriculum and 
teaching); and assistant professors, Elbert K. Fret 
well, Jr. (educational administration), Alan L. Grey 
(department of guidance), and D. Richard Wynn 
(educational administration). 


Leo Szilard, nuclear physicist who contributed to 
the development of the atomic bomb, appointed pro 
fessor of biophysics, Brandeis University (Waltham, 


Mass.). 


Patrick A. Tork and Charles Peter Yost advanced in 
rank respectively to associate professorship and assist 
ant professorship of physical education, West Vir 


ginia University. 


Faculty appointments, Wilmington (Ohio) College, 
inelude: professors, Willis H. Hall and Warren Crif- 
fiths (history and political science) and W. R. Pyle 
(mathematics); assistant professors, Gertrude Ekas, 
slanche MeNemar, and Eugene Derby (all of educa 
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tion), Rose Bartsch (modern languages), Hugh G. 
Heiland (English), and Jesse Stanfield (religion and 


philosophy). 


Antonio Sanchez-Barbudo and Angel Flores named 
visiting professors of Spanish and Portuguese respec 


tively at Yale University and the University of Wis 


consin (academic year 1953-54). 


Arthur Geoffrey Dickens, dean, faculty of arts, and 
professor of history, University College, University 
of Hull, England, appointed visiting professor, Uni- 
versity of Rochester (N. Y.), academic year 1953-54. 


I’. Scott Miyakawa, assistant professor of sociology, 
Boston University, awarded Fulbright grant to lecture 
in sociology, Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan, for 


one year. 


Promotions and appointments, Westmar College (Le 
Mars, 


Merey Aylesworth (education and psychology) and 


Iowa), include: to associate professorships, 


Alice Kruse (English); assistant professor of reli 
gion, Reverend Merrill C. Davis; and to assistant pro 


fessorship of home economics, Evelyn Allen, 


Among appointments as assistant professors, Georgia 
Institute of Technology (Atlanta), 
Bernard B. Cohen, Ralph Bergamo, Fred Hikel, and 


are: English— 


Leonard Goldstein; social scienees—Kenneth = G. 
Wagner, William R. Gable, and S. J. Mantel, Jr.; 
John A. Nohel, Henry Sharp, Jr., 


and Bertram M. Drucker. 


and mathematics 


Henry T. Heald, chancellor, New York University, 


named chairman, American Council on Education. 


Thomas H. Briggs, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, College, 


pointed chairman, Council for the Advancement of 


Teachers Columbia University, ap- 


Secondary Education, Ine. 


Robert W. Van Houten, president, Newark (N. J.) 
College of 


president, University of 


Engineering, and Norman P. Auburn, 


Akron (Ohio), appointed 
respectively president and vice-president, Association 
of Urban Universities 

Erma Noble, Kensington Elementary 
School, Grand Rapids (Mich.), named associate see- 
retary, Association for Childhood Inter- 


national (Washington 5, D. C.). 


principal, 
Edueation 
Eugene E. Dawson, dean of students and administra 


State College (Pittsburg), 
teacher education 


tion, Kansas Teachers 


named co-ordinator, and religion 


project, the American Association of Colleges for 


Teacher Education. 
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Robert Jacobs, formerly director of counseling and 
professor of education, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, appointed assistant director, Edu- 
cational Records Bureau (New York 32). 


Walter Crosby Eells, absent from the U. S. for more 
than six years, recently returned with Mrs. Eells to 
Washington, D. C., after observing educational condi 
tions in Australasia, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 


The North Dakota State Board of Higher Education 
announces the retirement of the following presidents 
at the end of academie year 1953-54: John C. West, 
University of North Dakota; C. C. Swain, State 
Teachers College (Minot); E. F. Riley, State School 
of Seience (Wahpeton); and J. C. MeMillan, State 
Normal and Industrial College (Ellendale). 


Honors and Awards 


Amos E. Neyhart, administrative head, Institute of 
Public Safety, Pennsylvania State College, presented 
with citation of American Automobile Association in 
recognition of his efforts to establish and promote 


driver education. 


Weikko A. Heiskanen, professor of geology, Ohio 
State University received from the Wihuri Founda- 
Helsinki, the 
Finland” for his 


“highest award ever given to a 
international 


tion, 
seientist in “high 
reputation in geodesy and geophysics and his achieve 


ments in the Finnish cultural life.” 


Recent Deaths 


Oliver Peter Field, 56, professor and acting chair- 
man, department of government, Indiana University, 


October 22. 


Friedrich Roetter, 65, professor and chairman, de- 
partment of political science and economics, Upsala 
College (East Orange, N. J.), October 24. 

Edwin Elmore Jacobs, 75, president emeritus, Ash- 
land (Ohio) College, October 31. 


Finley Melville Kendall Foster, 61, Oviatt Professor 
of English Literature, Western Reserve University 
(Cleveland, Ohio), Oetober 31. 


David Werner Senator, 57, executive vice-president, 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem, November 2. 
M ’ 


Eugene A. Gilmore, 82, president emeritus, State 


University of lowa (lowa City), November 4. 
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ADAMS, J. DONALD (Editor). The New Treasure 
Chest: An Anthology of Reflective Prose. Pp. xx 
140. KE. P. Dutton & Company, Inec., New York 10 
1953. $4.00. 

s 

BALDWIN, MARSHALL W. The Mediaeval Church 
Pp. ix+124. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York. 1953. $1.25. 

+ 

CURTIS, 8. J.,. AND M. E. A. BOULTWOOD. A Short 
History of Educational Ideas. Pp. xii+516. Univer 
sity Tutorial Press, Ltd., Clifton House, Euston Road, 
London N.W.1]. 1953. 18/6. 

e 

AND PAUL R. GRIM. 

Elementary School. Pp. 

New York 11. 1953. 


MICHAELIS, JOHN U., 
Student Teacher in the 
433. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 

e 

Understanding Boys: Throug! 

Pp. 190. Asso 

York 7. 195 


MOSER, CLARENCE G., 
Infancy, Childhood, and 
ciation Press, 291 Broadway, 
$2.50. 

MUNTHE, GUSTAF, AND GUDRUN UEXKULL. Th: 
Story of Axel Munthe: A Biography of the Great Phy 
sician Who Wrote The Story of San Michele.  I’p. 
xvii+217. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York 10. 1953. $3.75. 


Adolescence. 


New 


e 
Social Implications of the 1947 Scottish Mental Sur 
Pp. xxiii \ 


The University of London Press, W 
wick Square, London E.C.4, 1953. 10/6. 


+ 356. ar 
” 

Book Awards 

, Clubs of 


1953. 


Reading 
America, 381] 


Summary of Junior 
1963. Pp. 91. 
Avenue, New York 16 


Fourth 


Boys 


® 
WITTY, PAUL. How to Become a Better Reader. VP) 
316. 


Chicago 10. 1953. 


Other Books 

RUGGLES, ALICE McGUFFEY. The ; 
MeGuffeys. Pp. viii+ 133. Illustrated. Ameriean 
Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1950 
£2.00. 
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of the 





educational institutions with 
TIAA plans had made CREF 
available to their staff members 
by the end of CREF’s first 
twelve months of operation. 





educators are now contributing 
toward CREF unit-annuities, 
based on common stocks, to 
complement their TIAA fixed 
dollar annuities. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
Write TIAA-CREF for details today. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
—_— Oo _— 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














New ! 


EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 
by JAMES L. HYMES, George Peabody Col- 


lege for Teachers 


Today when schools need the full support 
of society more than ever, this timely new 
book shows how closer home-school rela- 
tions can mean better teaching in both 
places and abler, happier children as a 
result. 

The first book of its kind in the field, EF- 
FECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS 
offers educators a sound, practical guide to 
the principles and practices of working suc- 
cessfully with parents. It puts the field of 
home-school relations into the widest and 
most significant setting. 

It explores the relationship between parents 
and their children . . . offers simple new 
methods of getting more parents to meet- 
ings .. . shows how visiting the child’s home 
gives the teacher a better understanding of 
the child . . . explains the value of short, in- 
formal notes to parents from the teacher. 


256 Pages approx. @ 554.” x 83g” e April, 1953 


TEACHING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 
by KIMBALL WILES, University of Florida 


This new book is a penetrating, how-to-do- 
it description of modern teaching methods. 
Major emphasis is on the importance of the 
emotional climate of the classroom in 
achieving an efficient learning situation. It 
is organized around the questions asked by 
teachers throughout the country as they try 
to put modern theory into practice. Specific 
recommendations are given to aid all teach- 
ers — from kindergarten through high 
school. 


397 pages @ 554” x 832” @ Published 1952 
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THE FIRST book to answer every 
major question on planning an effec- 
tive school insurance program for 
school systems or individual schools. 
Discusses each type of insurance, stress- 
ing those risks to which a school is 
particularly subject—fire, personal in- 


/ FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


PRESENTS a historical and critical 
appraisal of educational growth and 


development in the U.S. from 1900=" 


1950. Thoroughly documented, the 
book evaluates our progress against 
the background of sweeping economic, 
political, and social events. Pointing 
out educational achievements, the book 


EXAMINES the aims and techniques 
of secondary education today and pro- 
vides a sound basis for evaluating 
school practices. Discussions are based 
on principles of adolescent develop- 
ment and learning, and the demo- 
cratic way of life. Stresses teacher’s 


A TIMELY analysis of current school 
activities in which initiative and re- 
sponsibility are primarily assumed by 
students. Emphasizing enrichment of 
the educational program, the book dis- 
cusses practical applications of basic 
principles by the teacher-supervisor, 
showing what to do and how to do it. 
Includes such activities as student 


BOTH A practical guide for providing 
an educational program suited to the 
needs of slow-learning or mentally 
retarded pupils, and a training book 
for prospective teachers in the field. 
Describes teaching methods for at- 
taining specific educational goals at 
different age levels, from five to 
seventeen years. Separate chapters on 
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/ INSURANCE PRACTICES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


jury, glass breakage, robbery, theft, 
ete. Scores of practical suggestions; 
many excerpts from standard policies. 
“The most complete treatment of 
school insurance problems we have 
seen.”-—-Pranopy JOURNAL OF EnuCca- 


TION. 33 forms, tables, 446 pp. $6.50 


underscores the task ahead: to make 
advances in quality comparable to 
those we have made in quantity. “A 
real contribution to those wishing to 
understand the main currents of Amer- 
Tue EpucaTionar 


$4.75 


ican education.” 


Forum. 484 pp. 


J PRINCIPLES and PRACTICES of SECONDARY EDUCATION 


duties, responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties. Covers the experience-centered 
curriculum; describes typical as well 
as better practices. “Jt is the most 
modern text in the field.’—Paut T. 
Drxon, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Illus., 508 pp. $4.75 


J STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


government, clubs, publications, ath- 
letics, etc.—each seen in terms of the 
contribution made to the total school 
experience. “Has filled a very import- 
ant need for up-to-date materials in 
this area.’—Myron S. Orson, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Mlus., 
369 pp. $4.50 


J EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


language and number skills, with 
special reference to speech improve- 
ment and learning readiness. “Jt’s our 
nomination as one of the outstanding 
educational books of the year.” 

Harpy R. Fincn, Book Review Editor 
of Scholastic Teacher. 21 tables, ills., 


359 pp $5 
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—HIGH SCHOOLS 7 Reorganizing the 


High-School Curriculum 


revised edition 


HAROLD ALBERTY 








Like the earlier volume, the revised the text gives more attention to core 
edition otfers to administrators, curriculum, visual and auditory aids 
teachers, and teachers in training a and places more emphasis on practi- 
clearcut philosophy of high-school cal classroom applications and tech- 
education, the problems of the high- niques of curriculum development 
school curriculum, and the steps than in the original edition. All of 
to be taken for the solution of these the illustrations are new. 

problems. 

Completely rewritten in revision, Ready this month 


The Administration The Wieek of the 


of the Modern 
Secondary School Modern High School 


fourth edition Leslie L. Chisholm 


J. B. Edmonson—J. Roemer 
and F, L. Bacon 


A survey of the organization and 
administration of all phases of 
secondary education emphasizing and principles with an analysis of 
practical applications which illus- 
trate the theories discussed. 

1953 $5.00 school. 1953 $4.50 


A basic text for a general course in 


education that covers both practices 


the work of the modern secondary 


The . Macmillan Company 


TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, 
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